2                                      LECTUBE I.

Strauss: Have we still any Religion?

What can be less satisfactory than the manner in
which this problem has lately been pushed into the
foreground of popular controversy? Strauss, in many
respects a most acute reasoner, puts before us in his
last work, 'The Old and the New Faith/ the question,
'Have we still any religion?/ To a challenge put in
thiB form the only answer that could be given would
be an appeal to statistics.; and here we should soon
be told that, out of a hundred thousand people, there
is hardly one who professes, to be either without a
religion or without religion. If another answer was
wanted, the question ought to have been put in a
different form. Strauss ought before all things to
have told us clearly what he himself understands by
religion. He ought to have defined religion both in
its psychological and historical development. But
what does he do instead ? He simply takes the old
definition which Schleiermacher gave of religion, viz.
that it consists in a feeling of absolute dependence,
and he supplements it by a definition of Feuerbach's,
that the essence of all religion is covetousness, which
manifests itself in prayer, sacrifice, and faith. He
then concludes, because there is less of prayer, cross-
ing, and attending mass in our days than in the
middle ages, that therefore there is little left of real
piety and religion. I have used, as much as possible,
Strauss's own words.

But where has Strauss or anybody else proved that
true religion manifests itself in prayer, crossing, and
attending mass only, and that all who do not pray,
who do not cross themselves, and who xlo not attend